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WHAT THE CENSUS OF 1930 SHOWS ABOUT 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


N THE year 1930 there were 811,166 children 

7 to 13 years of age, inclusive, who were not 

attending any school, according to the United 
States Census figures. And yet, every state has com- 
pulsory education laws which apply to children up to 
the age of 14 years at least. A small fringe of chil- 
dren not enrolled, chiefly for reasons of physical or 
mental disability, is perhaps to be expected. Thirty- 
two states have reduced the 
margin of children out of 
school, however, to less than 4 
per cent of the population in 
this age span. In a few states 
less than 2 per cent of the chil- 
dren in this age group were not 
in school. 

The remaining third of the 
states were responsible for more 
than two-thirds (554,461) of 
the non-enrolled children. In 
three of these states, with 
sparse, scattered populations, 
where transportation is an ever- 
present problem, between 5 and 
6 per cent of the children were 
out of school. This leaves four- 
teen states where 7 per cent or 
more of the children 7 to 13 
years of age were not attending 
any school in 1930. 

The legal status is less simple 
for children between 14 and 16 
years of age. There was a time 
when children of this age were expected to leave 
school for work as a matter of course. The time is 
coming when they will be expected to stay in school, 
equally as a matter of course. Meanwhile, some states 
are still on the lower level; a few have reached the 
higher; and most are in a more or less anomalous 
stage of transition where children of 14 and 15 years 
are expected to continue in school by all means, un- 
less, of course, they need to go to work, or want to 
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leave school, or are exceptionally bright or ex- 
ceptionally dull! 

As might be expected, therefore, the percentages 
of 14- and 15-year-old children not attending school 
were much larger than those for the younger group, 
in most states. In California, Utah, and Ohio the 
percentage not enrolled was less than 4 per cent for 
these as well as for younger children; and in the 
District of Columbia, Indiana, 
and Washington the percentage 
was less than 5 per cent. There 
were sixteen states, on the other 
hand, where more than 14 per 
cent of the children 14 and 15 
years of age were out of school 
in 1930; fourteen of these are 
the same states which ranked 
lowest on attendance for the 
younger group. Three-quarters 
of a million children between 
6 and 16 years of age are miss- 
ing their chance for education 
during the irreplaceable years 
of childhood and adolescence in 
these fourteen states. More- 
over, children who are not in 
school are almost invariably 
either running idle, wasting 
their time, and acquiring habits 
of drifting and laziness; or else 
they are working beyond their 
years to their own detriment as 
well as to that of their elders 
who may be in dire need of employment. 

The school laws in these states are weak and ill 
enforced, and educational standards low. And school 
laws, although not to be regarded as the sole or 
fundamental cause of non-attendance, measure those 
causes with a fair degree of accuracy. It generally 
occurs as a matter of fact that states with good school 
laws enforce them well, and those with weak school 
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AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


HAT can individual states and communities 

do to improve the school attendance situa- 
tion revealed by the Census figures, as summarized 
on page 1? 

The fourteen states with the poorest records for 
children under 16 years of age (and to a less extent 
many other states) need first of all to provide ade- 
quate school facilities throughout the state, not in 
cities only; no child under 16 years should be 
obliged to quit school for lack of more advanced or 
sufficiently varied curriculum. Concurrently with 
the building and consolidation of schools, provi- 
sion of well-trained teachers, and introduction of 
exploratory courses and trade and vocational work, 
must go, however, a general raising of educational 
standards and a strengthening of attendance require- 
ments. For this purpose, a simply planned survey 
of educational facilities, both administrative and 
financial, such as that made recently in Arkansas, is 
an almost indispensable first step. 

A conference on school attendance has been called 
by Dr. William John Cooper, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, to meet in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, December 14 to 16, in which school officials 
of fourteen southern states—nearly the same as the 
fourteen states ranking lowest on school attendance 
—will cooperate. It is hoped that a definite and 
practical program for increasing school attendance 
and facilities will be the result. 

Rural children are entitled to school terms as long 
and courses as adequate as those offered to urban 
children. Neither the exigencies of farm work nor 
poverty should be allowed to deprive them of their 
educational opportunities. At the earliest moment 
when adequate school facilities can be provided, all 
children under 16 years of age should be required 
to attend school on a full-time basis; some states 
probably will feel it necessary to compromise for 


the present by allowing children over 14 years of 
age to obtain work permits and leave school upon 
completion of a specified school grade, but even 
this limited exemption would mark a tremendous 
step in advance for most of these states. 

For the 16- and 17-year age group the most impor- 
tant problem is to provide sufficiently varied, flexi- 
ble, and practical courses of instruction, which will 
appeal to young people as offering them a very defi- 
nite advantage in their occupational lives. In many 
places, economic stress will make it necessary in 
addition to offer small scholarships such as are now 
obtainable in limited numbers in Chicago, New 
York, Indianapolis, and other cities. Whether legal 
school attendance requirements should apply to 
children of this age depends to some extent on local 
conditions and especially on the effectiveness of ex- 
isting school laws. To increase the holding power of 
the schools for these older boys and girls, by what- 
ever means, is nevertheless an especially urgent mat- 
ter for the great industrial states where the pressure 
of these young people upon the employment market 
is most keenly felt. 


HE introduction of industrial and vocational 

courses, however advisable, should never be 
made at the expense of a sound educational founda- 
tion. Practical training should supplement cultural 
courses, serving to hold the child in school profitably 
for a longer period than he would otherwise stay. 
Every child is entitled to the widest and soundest 
educational foundation by which he can profit, be- 
fore specializing narrowly on vocational work. 

The Southern Women’s Educational Alliance, 
which for some time has been doing pioneer work in 
the vocational guidance of rural girls and boys, un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Hatcher, finds that country 
children coming to the city to look for work are 
almost always at a serious disadvantage both educa- 
tionally and vocationally. The Alliance finds an ef- 
fective weapon against this in the “exploratory 
course” which brings to light and develops manual 
skills and aptitudes and so paves the way for voca- 
tional training or apprenticeship, without on the 
other hand requiring expensive equipment or nar- 
rowing a young child’s future too rigidly. 


HE drawing reproduced on the front page of 

this issue is described in the Serra Educational 
News as showing that modern teachers “come to 
an understanding of the whole child through sharing 
with each other their knowledge of him in many 
different activities.” It is used advisedly in conjunc- 
tion with an article on school attendance statistics 
in order to emphasize the fact that being enrolled 
in school, or even attending it regularly, is not the 
same as receiving an education. 
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PRESERVING THE SEED CORN 


To remedy the situation child labor should cease in every factory where it exists. I am against the 
employment of children from 14 to 16 anyway, and, as long as there are two to three millions of unem- 
ployed seniors, why should we destroy the seed corn for future manhood and womanhood? 


HIS “‘stay-in-school” movement rests on two 

sound principles—an aid to society and a bene- 
fit to the child. Child labor competition is doubly 
harmful in a satiated labor market. It robs thou- 
sands of older boys and girls of employment. It 
tends to lower the adult wage level. Bitter experi- 
ence shows that grown ups often take a job at a 
child’s wage rather than remain without work. 


What is the extent of child competition in New 
York? Our State Education Department reports in 
round numbers that 72,000 boys and girls were cer- 
tificated for employment during the year ending 
August 31, 1930. To this group we must add 53,000 
children entitled to work on certificates issued the 
year before, which brings the total up to 125,000. 
What would it not mean this winter to many dis- 
couraged and thinly clad bread-liners, sometimes 
only a few years beyond school age, had these boys 
and girls remained at school and left the jobs for 
their elders to fill? 


I believe that child welfare leaders are absolutely 
right when they say that some way must be devised 
to keep children in school if we are to succeed fur- 
ther in relieving the pressure of child competition on 
the employment market. . . . 

But what can be done to help in the present 
emergency, you ask? The State cannot say to all 
working children—you must give up your job and 
go back to full-time day school. True, it cannot pass 
a retroactive law of this kind, but it can do much to 
stem the tide of fresh recruits to the child labor 
army. Our lawmakers can enact legislation at the 
next session to raise the minimum school-leaving age 
so as to reduce competition for jobs. 


Educators and social workers have now come to 
an almost unanimous opinion that New York 
should take at least the first step in this direction. 
In 1930 the New York Child Labor Committee in- 
troduced a bill to raise the minimum school-leaving 
age in this State from 14 to 15. Although two Leg- 
islatures have considered this measure, it failed to 
become law . . . I hope all of you who live in New 
York State will give your vigorous support to any 
reasonable legislation at the next session to raise 
the school-leaving age. 

—HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Lieutenant-Governor of New York State. 
From a radio address given for the New York State 
Teachers Association, September 30, 1931. 


—Dr. S. PARKES CADMAN 


USINESS, industry and agriculture would be 

better off in the long run without child labor 
than they are with it. Our economic problem today 
is not how to produce enough to live on, but how to 
consume what we produce. The gainful labor of 
children, if it ever was justified on the grounds of 
economic necessity, cannot be so justified today. . . . 


The social waste of child labor has long been rec- 
ognized. The physical hazards of arduous work dur- 
ing adolescence, the high rate of industrial accidents 
among young workers, the limitations of an educa- 
tion cut short at a crucial period, the spread of delin- 
quency among many types of child employment, the 
waste involved in untrained workers, the political 
hazards of an ignorant electorate—these are results 
of child labor which have been demonstrated time 
and again — WILLIAM G. Carr, The Railroad Train- 
man, July, 1931. 

* o* x 


HENEVER an attempt is made to increase 

the minimum period of schooling, those who 
profit by the labor of children become eloquent. 
Advocates of early labor as a moral tonic . . . over- 
look the fact that even during the prosperity of six 
years ago only one in six of our 14- and 15-year-old 
children had left school for work. The number is 
considerably smaller now. They fail to tell us what 
there is about this particular one in six that would 
produce a criminal if he were kept in school, while 
the other five are presumably destined to become 
good citizens, although remaining in school. If 
child labor affords better moral training than does 
study in school, then to be consistent we should 
have compulsory child labor for all instead of re- 
quired school attendance—Pennsylvania’s Children, 
September 10, 1931. 

* * 


HIS is the time of times for humanitarian agen- 

cies to apply intelligent and concerted action to 
do away with this evil. Getting the children out of 
the factories while the demand for labor is at low 
ebb will be comparatively casy. Now is the time to 
press for school laws which shall put the childhood 
of the backward states into the schools, where they 
shall be given the instruction and the opportunities 
for growth that have hitherto been reserved for their 
more fortunate fellows in other states. . .. —ANSON 
W. BELDING, Journal of Education, October 5, 1931. 
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WHAT THE CENSUS OF 1930 SHOWS ABOUT SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


(Continued from page 1) 


laws enforce them poorly. In almost every one of 
the fourteen states which rank lowest on school at- 
tendance, the school laws are gutted with exemptions. 
Five states exempt children of any age in cases of 
poverty. Two make provision for excusing children 
from school for farm work. Several states excuse 
children for ‘special reasons,” “satisfactory reasons,” 
or other causes equally vague. In six of these states 
the minimum school term required by law is ex- 
tremely short (four months in Florida and three in 
South Carolina), or attendance is not required for 
the entire term, or the term may be shortened in 
rural communitics. 

Eight of the fourteen states exempt children from 
school attendance at any age upon completion of the 
clementary course, or even sooner. In many rural 
communities no further schooling is available. How 
many children in rural districts are leaving school 
under 16, or even under 14 years, because they have 
finished the one-room school which is all the com- 
munity offers? Such children, cut adrift from the 
school and its supervision, are ready victims for 
premature employment. But whether or not they go 
to work, unquestionably they are losing the educa- 
tional opportunitics to which they are entitled. 

Just as some of these states allow children of any 
age to leave school upon completing the elementary 
course, others allow children in any grade to leave 
school upon reaching the fourteenth birthday—in 
three states in order to work, in four others without 
any conditions.. The schools in these states have no 
legal hold whatever on children 14 years of age or 
over. The wonder is that against such odds they lose 
no more than one quarter of the children before their 
sixteenth birthday! 

At sixteen years, in practically every state, school 
attendance suddenly falls off, the average propor- 
tion of non-enrollment for the United States as a 
whole being 42.7 per cent at 16 and 17 years. Only 
in California and Utah was the percentage not en- 
rolled as small as 20 per cent in 1930. At the very 
bottom of the list for the 16- and 17-year-old chil- 
dren, along with half a dozen of the states with the 
lowest percentages of attendance for younger chil- 
dren, a new group of states appears (Rhode Island, 
Maryland, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania). These are all eastern industrial states, and 
all have 50 to 60 per cent of their 16- and 17-year- 
old children out of school, most of them probably 
either employed or seeking employment in competi- 
tion with adults. There is urgent need in these and 
many other states to improve the holding power of 
the schools for these older boys and girls. Restric- 
tive legislation is not the only answer to this prob- 


lem. The provision of exploratory and vocational 
courses, sufficiently flexible and practical to meet the 
needs of all types of children and awaken their inter- 
est, can be counted on to raise the school enrollment. 


STATES RANKING LOWEST ON SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


(Lowest rank at the bottom) 
States having 7-14 per States having 14-26 per States having 50-60 per 
cent of children 7 to 13 cent of children 14 and cent of children 16 and 








years, inc., out of school 15 years out of school 17 years out of school 
North Carolina Missouri West Virginia 
Florida Arizona Louisiana 
Tennessee Mississippi North Carolina 
Mississippi Tennessee Kentucky 
Kentucky Arkansas Pennsylvania 
Arizona New Mexico Virginia 

New Mexico Texas New Jersey 
Virginia Florida Connecticut 
Arkansas Alabama South Carolina 
Louisiana Kentucky Georgia 

Texas Virginia Maryland 
Georgia Maryland Rhode Island 
Alabama North Carolina 


South Carolina Louisiana 


South Carolina 
Georgia 

The whole story docs not appear in the Census 
figures. Every child enrolled in any school at the time 
of the Census, was counted as “attending school.” 
In all too many states with a high percentage of en- 
rollment, a large proportion of the children, e¢s- 
pecially in rural communities, are receiving far less 
than their share of education. School terms shortened 
to three or four months a year, children temporarily 
out of school for farm work, late entry and carly 
leaving for migratory work—these and other causes 
operating to deny thousands of children an education 
up to the standard, are not, and cannot be, shown in 
the Census tables. Moreover, the inadequacy of many 
one-room schools with pupils (many of them over- 
age) in six or more grades in charge of a single 
teacher who is likely to lack sufficient training, con- 
tributes to the educational handicap under which 
rural children often find themselves upon trans- 
ference to a city or consolidated school. 

But regardless of how many educational defects 
the school attendance statistics fail to reveal, they do 
make it relentlessly clear that the states with an undue 
proportion of children not enrolled in any school are 
failing signally in their duty to these children. 


CHILD PROTECTION CONFERENCES 

ISSISSIPPI held a state conference pursuant to 

the White House Conference on Child Health 

and Protection, on June 26-27 in Jackson. The pro- 

gram for further work in Mississippi includes sections 
on school, vocation, and child labor. 

Maine held a state conference on September 18 and 
Massachusetts on October 6 and 7. Other states plan- 
ning conferences for this fall and winter are Michigan, 
Louisiana, Kentucky, Virginia, and Ohio. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


AN effort is under way to unite national organ- 
izations interested in unemployment relief on 
a program, the basis of which would be ‘‘a relief 
fund sufficiently large to meet the needs of the 
masses of the unemployed in the United States” to 
be appropriated by the federal government through 
Congress. The Joint Committee representing these 
organizations proposes that this fund should be used 
for construction of highways, grain elevators, and 
public works such as post offices and river drain- 
age; and that the building of homes for workers and 
additional school buildings should figure promi- 
nently among relief projects. The Committee also 
advocates both state and federal unemployment in- 
surance systems and employment exchanges, further 
limitation of the hours of labor, the prohibition of 
the employment of children under 16 years of age, 
and the provision of old age pensions for unem- 
ployed men and women over 65 years of age. Or- 
ganizations joining in the support of this movement 
include The People’s Lobby, The Conference for 
Progressive Labor Action, The Social Service Com- 
mission of the Methodist Service, The League for 


Industrial Democracy, The Social Service Commis- 
sion of the Central Conference of Rabbis, The 
Church League for Industrial Sick and Death Bene- 
fit Association, The Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
The League for Independent Political Action. Indi- 
viduals representing The National Consumers’ 
League, The American Association for Old Age Se- 
curity, The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, and the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union are also active in the 
movement. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN 
lease the organizations actively engaged in 
the back-to-school and stay-in-school campaign 
is the National Council of Jewish Women, which as 
long ago as February, 1931, sent to its 217 Sections 
a ‘Vocational Guide” containing the recommenda- 
tion that: ‘‘Every effort should be made now to urge 
children to stay in full-time school. Those who leave 
sit day after day on benches in employment offices 
waiting for jobs that do not exist. Or they loiter 
about the streets wasting their time and getting no- 
where. The Department suggests that the Sections 
start stay-in-school drives in their communities.” 





Potatoes 





Two Reasons Why School Attendance Suffers During the Fall 





Cranberries 
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PERIODICAL NOTES 


A Comparison of the Trend of Wage Rates for 
Adults and Juveniles. By Amy G. Maher. 
Ohio Social Science Journal, August, 1931, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Summarizes a study made for the White House Con- 
ference by the Information Bureau on Women’s 
Work, Toledo, Ohio, to which the 1929 figures have 
since been added. “When we come to attempt an 
analysis of the causes of the fall in children’s rates 
in contrast to a rise in adults’ rates, the only satis- 
factory explanation is that as more and more of the 
cost of production becomes a cost of expensive and 
more intricate machinery, rather than an outlay for 
man-power, employers are’ less willing to risk dam- 
age to the machines by employing children on them, 
or to riskt having to pay high premiums for accident 
compensation through the carelessness of immatur- 
ity... . Therefore the unwillingness of employers to 
trust their machines to any but expert hands must 
be a powerful factor in decreasing the demand for 
children; there are those, in fact, who hope that it 
may ultimately do away with the problem of child 
labor.” 


Community Child Hygiene Program. By Bolk, 
Wilinsky and Brown. American Journal of 
Public Health, August, 1931. 

“It is evident that there has been a diminution of 

the child hygiene work since the Sheppard-Towner 

Act expired. The appropriation in some states has 

been definitely cut, while in others the work has been 

hampered through political motives.” 


The Mental Causes of Child Accidents. By Her- 
bert J. Stack. Mental Hygiene, April, 1931. 


Fatigue is given as one factor. 


Children of the Trail. By Edna LaMoore Waldo. 
Survey Graphic, August, 1931. 

A series of vivid letters describing the life of auto- 
mobile migrants in Oregon. “They all have chil- 
dren. . . . Somebody will have to take up the prob- 
lem of education for these young nomads if any- 
thing is to be done about it. . . . If they are here 
long enough to have anybody find out about them 
they go to school for a few days; most of them 
cannot afford to buy books and, if they did, might 
not be able to use them if they moved on.” 


The School Follows the Child. By Hubert Phillips. 
Survey Graphic, September, 1931. 

The Dean of Liberal Arts in the State Teachers Col- 

lege at Fresno, California, describes the measures 

taken in California to provide schooling for children 

who follow the crops, especially the Mexicans in the 

newly developed cotton area of San Joaquin. 


Children in Fruit and Vegetables. By Helen G. 
Murray. Misstonary Magazine (Congregation- 
alist), May 7, 1931. 

Overalls. By Pauline Leader. The Survey, August 
Midmonthly, 1931. 

Experiences of a young girl in an overall factory. 

“No Laughter Allowed,” by the same author, in the 

September Survey Graphic gives a personal story of 

the repressive and dehumanizing influences of fac- 

tory work (in this case, bookbinding) on a young girl. 


Southern Mill Villages—a Survey. American Fed- 
erationist, September, 1931. 

The survey was made during August, 1931. ‘‘Be- 

sides sending wives and young boys and girls to 

work, these low wages (averaging $12.77 a week 

for adult men working full time) mean that families 

are constantly in debt.” 


Unemployment and the Child Worker. By Ger- 
trude Folks Zimand. Epworth Herald, Septem- 
ber 5, 1931. 

Champion of Women and Children: Grace Ab- 
bott. The World Tomorrow, September, 1931. 


Emergency Back-to-School Scholarships. By Vir- 
ginia Claiborne, Vocational Service for Juniors, 
New York. American Federationist, June, 1931. 

The Schools and the Present Crisis. Journal of 
National Education Association, October, 1931. 

Articulation of School and Industry through 
Guidance. By C. A. Reed. Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine, October, 1931. 


The Interest of Social Agencies in Vocational 
Guidance. By C. C. Robinson. Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, October, 1931. 


Social and Labor Legislation. By Samuel McCune 
Lindsay. American Journal of Sociology, May, 
1931. 


THE CONNECTICUT COMMISSION 


HE appointment of Raymond G. Fuller, of New 

York City, as Executive Secretary of the Connec- 
ticut Commission on Child Welfare, has been an- 
nounced. Through special committees the Commis- 
sion will make a comprehensive survey of conditions 
and laws and reports with recommendations, to the 
Legislature of 1933. The Chairman of the Commis- 
sion is Hon. John M. Wadhams of Torrington. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


HE eleventh annual American Education weck 
sponsored by the National Education Association, 
the United States Office of Education, and the Amer- 
ican Legion, will be observed November 9 to 15. 
Special subjects suggested for consideration include 
what the schools are helping the country to achieve in 
economic progress, in child health and protection, and 
in improvement of rural living. 
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1930 CENSUS NEWS 


RELIMINARY releases have been received giv- 
ing occupation figures for six more states: 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 


10—13 years 14 and 15 years 

Alabama 

NE os esscotuiteuin 31,565 31,837 

bi tears bi re 47,596 36,801 
Kansas 

INE ccnchunsacesniactia 891 3,211 

a 1,908 5,362 
New Mexico 

BN io iccipesparcncesdins 672 1,244 

Te 821 1,374 
North Dakota 

BIER sacssasonscivoxsncenes 575 2,024 

NR EE 971 1,845 
South Dakota 

he 398 1,655 

i ae 651 1,904 
West Virginia 

“° 775 3,263 

WI isc che isos ira 2,000 5,431 


Two new separates on Occu pation Statistics, giving 
full details on occupations by ages have appeared: 


District of Columbia 

In the District of Columbia there were 623 chil- 
dren under 16 years of age gainfully employed in 
1930, this being 1.6 per cent of the population of 
that age. This is a drop of over 60 per cent as com- 
pared with 1920 when 1,871 children 10 to 15 years, 
inclusive (5.3 per cent of the population of that 
age), were employed. This tremendous decrease 
reflects the strengthening of the school attendance 
law in 1925 and the child labor law in 1928—and 
also, doubtless, temporary effects of the depression. 

Out of a total of 3,855 children under 18 years 
of age, the largest number (1,062) were employed 
in domestic and personal service; only 144 of these, 
however, were less than 16 years old. One hundred 
and fifty-four children 10 to 13 years of age, inclu- 
sive, were included among the gainful workers, 
three-quarters of them (116) being newsboys. 

Of 622 children between 10 and 18 years of age 
in manufacturing industries, only 69 were under 16 
years. Of 741 children in clerical occupations, in- 
cluding messenger boys, 55 were under 16 years. 

W yoming 

There were 2,288 children under 18 years of age 
gainfully employed in Wyoming in 1930. Of these 
604 were under 16 years of age, most of them in 
agriculture. 

There was a slight increase in the number of 
children 10 to 13 years in gainful employment—189 
in 1930 as compared with 142 in 1920. The propor- 
tion of children 10 to 15 years of age, classified as 
gainfully employed, in ratio to the total population 
of that age, however, fell from 3.0 to 2.4 per cent. 

















Mr. James E. Sidel has been appointed Legis- 
lative Agent of the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee and entered upon his duties on October 22nd. In 
this position Mr. Sidel succeeds Mr. Wiley H. 
Swift, associated for 18 years with the Committee. 


Mr. Sidel has had several years of experience 
largely in the field of industry and in the prevention 


of accidents. For three years, 1924-1927, he was 
actively engaged in industrial organization and in 
1929 and 1930 was Executive Secretary of. the 
Wheeling Automotive Merchants’ Association. 

In the field of accident prevention he has gained 
conspicuous success through the organization, financ- 
ing, and direction of safety councils during the past 
four years, notably in Newark and Hudson County, 
New Jersey, in Wheeling, West Virginia, and In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

His training has included specialization in eco- 
nomics, sociology, and industrial engineering at 
Haverford College, the Pennsylvania School for So- 
cial Work, the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
New York School of Social Work. At Columbia 
University he took special courses in industrial en- 
gineering and industrial psychology. 


* * * 


Mr. Dinwiddie delivered an address on Child 
Labor at the Chicago White House Conference 
October 30-31. His subject was school attendance, 
child labor, and unemployment. 

* * x 


Mr. Dinwiddie has been invited to speak at the 
Governor’s Conference on Child Welfare to be held 
in Richmond, Virginia, November 23-24. Mr. Din- 
widdie’s subject will be the relationship between 
child labor, education, and unemployment. 

* * x 

The National Child Labor Committee will supply 
upon request reprints of the following articles and 
addresses by staff members: 

“The Elimination of Child Labor as a Solution 
for Unemployment.” Address delivered June 18th by 
Courtenay Dinwiddie at the National Conference of 
Social Work, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Fifty-eighth National 
Conference of Social Work. 

“The Industrial Toll of Children,” by Courtenay 
Dinwiddie. Reprinted from The Crippled Child, 
November, 1931. 

“Re-educating the Jobless Child,” by Miriam 
Keeler. Reprinted from The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, November, 1931. 
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HOuRS AND EARNINGS OF MEN AND WOMEN IN THE 
Hosiery INDustrY. Bureau of Women and Children, 
Department of Labor, Harrisburg, Pa. Special Bulletin 
No. 31. 1930. 

This study, carried on in 1928, covered 10,687 
hosiery plant workers in Pennsylvania, of whom 226 
or 2.1 per cent were children under 16 years. Data 
for these children were not included in the report, 
but a footnote (page 12) explains that most of the 
children were employed in counties having seam- 
less hosiery plants, and that few were employed in 
the full-fashioned hosiery plants centering about 
Philadelphia. Children were employed for the most 
part in the less skilled operations in the finishing 
departments. Nearly three-fourths of them worked 
less than 48 hours a week, including 8 hours spent 
in continuation school. The median weekly earn- 
ings for children were $11.43 in full-fashioned 
hosiery and $6.20 in seamless hosiery. 


a 


GUIDANCE AT Work. By Milo H. Stuart and DeWitt S. 
Morgan. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York City. 1931. $1.60. 

The plan of organization and integration of the 

various guidance agencies of the Arsenal Technical 

Schools in Indianapolis is described in this small 

volume. Every pupil enrolled receives the individual 

attention and counsel of a special faculty “sponsor.” 

“In many cases request is made of the school to 

assign the pupil’s class hours so that they will not 

conflict with outside employment. . . . The school 
takes the attitude that the pupil’s first job is school 
and that whatever affects his success in school strikes 
at his future welfare. . . . Whenever it develops that 
the outside employment is causing the pupil to fail in 
any way, the case becomes one for conference be- 


tween the home, the pupil, and the school as to the 
course which shall be continued. There is no form 
of guidance which is showing more definite results 
than that which is resulting from efforts with cases 
which fall in this class.” The school tries to let no 
boy merely decide to “quit school.” 


NEW JERSEY 
A CONFERENCE will take place in early No- 


vember, it is expected, at which members of 
the Migratory Child Survey Commission and repre- 
sentatives of New Jersey organizations interested in 
securing legislation for migratory children employed 
on New Jersey fruit, berry, and vegetable farms will 
be present. Questions in regard to the Migratory 
Child Survey Commission Report, published last 
spring, will be discussed, and plans will be drawn up 
for proposed legislation and support for its enact- 
ment. 
This Conference will be held at the joint sugges- 
tion of the New Jersey Consumers’ League and the 
Migratory Child Survey Commission. 


STUDY OF EXPOSURE OF MINORS 
TO POISONS AND DUSTS 


ORD has been received that the office of In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Sanitation of the United 
States Public Health Service will undertake a study 
of the exposure of minors to poisons and dusts in 
hazardous amounts in the course of their work. 
The outline for the study was drawn up by Dr. 
Emery R. Hayhurst, who will devote part of his 
time to this project. Attention of the Public Health 
Service was first called to the need for such a study 
by Dr. Hayhurst at the instance of the National 
Child Labor Committee, the idea having originated 
with Dr. Alice Hamilton. 
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One-third of all rural children still attend 


more. 


one-room schools 





J. R. SWAN, Treasurer 
National Child Labor Committee 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I wish to aid in protecting children against harmful employ- 
ment and in guiding them into their life work under the most 
favorable conditions. 


ERNIE D6 ..50005. 5-500. for the support of your work. 
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